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THE ENGLISH MARTYRS 


[N reading one of the most recent histories of the 
Tudor period, the impression was gained that the 
Catholic martyrs, admittedly gallant men, worthy to 
be compared for courage even (amazing admission !) 
to Drake and the seamen, were swept to a glorious 
doom for attempting to stem the tide of inevitable 
change. The stirrings of the Renaissance and Re- 
formation, the coming-of-age of the spirit of nation- 
ality, the mental activity that followed the spread of 
printed books, and, to crown and clinch it all, the 
popular, forceful, ruthless, but progressive tyranny 
of the Tudors—all these forces were sweeping away 
the medieval Church as surely as the rising tide 
sweeps away a castle of sand. 

The martyrs, one gathers, were brave men—to be 
admired for refusing to change with the times out of 
base motives, but their cause was as hopeless and 
their protest as useless as that of (say) a modern up- 
holder of the legitimist claims of the Stuarts. And 
it is as well, the history almost makes us feel, that 
this was so, because their cause and the modern world, 
even that adolescent modern world of the sixteenth 
century, had nothing in common. 

If after reading such a book, we go straight to some 
contemporary account of the martyrs, we find a com- 
plete absence of any sense on their part of fighting 
the inevitable, of being out of date or of championing 
a lost cause. It never occurred even to the Protestant 
leaders of those days to attempt to justify their 
actions on the ground of progress, or of national or 
social needs. Although the rulers of England were 
fully alive to the use that could be made of national 
feeling against Spain or the Pope, or of social and 
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financial ambitions against the clergy and monasterie, 
nevertheless Henry VIII and James I, Cranmer anj 
Archbishop Abbot, and all those who guided Englanj 
from 1533 to 1660, only attempted to justify then. 
selves upon theological grounds; and upon thos 
grounds the Catholics felt that they had demonstrabk 
truth on their side. We get no sense of inferiority, 
only a steady unfaltering consciousness, without pride 
or priggishness, of having the better cause, although 
brute force was with the enemy. And all subsequen 
history has but enforced the fact that the martyrs stood 
for the traditional and logical theology of Christendon 
against denials and inconsistencies that would logic. 
ally and in fact, lead to gradual disbelief in Revela. 
tion. With this, historians would to-day for the mos 
part agree. 

But was it only that the martyrs were fortunate, in 
that their adversaries chose theology as the field of 
battle, and so exposed their weakest side to attack) 
To those who believe in Revelation, of course the 
theological correctness of the martyrs’ position is the 
one essential thing, and all else is beside the main 

oint ; but still other points are worth discussion. How 
bes were the Catholics simply throwing themselves 
athwart all that would lead to the modern world? 
Now it must be premised that they were labouring 
under one disadvantage which is of constant recur- 
rence in history. Ever since the conversion of Europe 
to the Faith, whenever a new order has succeeded to 
an older one in Europe, Churchmen of the day—since 
human nature is largely conservative—naturally found 
themselves for the most part upon the side of order. 
For changes are almost always carried through by a 
minority. Thus Catholics, as distinct from Catholi- 
cism, will be constantly identified with reaction and 
intransigeance, and this will be so whether the doc- 
trines of the Faith are more consistent with change or 
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The English Martyrs 


with the old order, for the bulk of men are very slow 
to see the logical bearing of doctrines upon such 
movements. In order, then, to clear the Church of the 
charge of mere obstruction, it is enough to show that 
true progress is in no way contrary to her doctrines, 
and this defence will be greatly reinforced if it can 
be shown that the more far-seeing among Catholics 
were fully aware of the advantages of many of the 
changes that were taking place. aa 

It may be of interest to illustrate the attitude of the 
martyrs by some examples. Of course, everyone 
knows, for instance, that Thomas More, in writing 
Utopia (surely fully in the spirit of the ‘forward’ 
movement), and John Fisher in his habit of preaching 
throughout his diocese at a time when such an exer- 
cise on the part of prelates was almost unknown, both 
proved themselves quite alive to and in sympathy with 
the best of the new or reforming ideas in Church and 
world. Both martyrs, by their study of Greek and 
their patronage of Erasmus, paid ample homage to 
the Renaissance. Both men were, on the human side, 
typical of the most enlightened of their time. It is 
impossible to think of them as obscurantists. If we 
remember More’s household, with his ‘ blue-stocking ’ 
daughters, his wide view of European men and letters, 
and his open, appreciative nature; if we recall 
Fisher’s patient and loving collection of perhaps one 
of the best private libraries in Europe and his zeal 
for education at Cambridge; we cannot for a moment 
imagine that such men would have had no place in an 
advancing age, nor can we doubt that they would 
have done much to mould contemporary movements 
into paths of truest progress. Their minds were open 
enough to all wholesome new impressions. It was 
not against the new age that they fought, but against 
what seemed to them an accidental and local tyranny, 
unconnected altogether with the trend of progress, 
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As to how far, if at all, the Reformation ‘released ’ 
a period of progress we cannot now enquire, but we 
must pass on to a further question which suggests 
itself as regards the martyrs. It is this. Allowing 
that at the outset some of the leading Catholics, such 
as More and Fisher, were ready to encourage the 
better elements in the new movements, is it not unde- 
niably clear that, after the first bout of the struggle, 
they became identified more and more with all that 
was hostile to the new world? Let us first grant an 
element of truth in this proposition. That some such 
consequences should follow was inevitable from the 
nature of the situation. When Henry VIII and his 
coterie, followed later and with finality by Elizabeth 
and hers, gave English ecclesiastical policy a direc- 
tion hostile to Rome, as a natural sequel the Catholics 
hardened into opposition to that policy. Now, war 
always means concentration upon a single object. So 
we find the Catholics intent solely upon the ecclesias- 
tical dispute, for the most part oblivious of other 
issues, and undergoing a certain hardening and tight- 
ening up of discipline such as must strengthen an 
army in war. But if they were thus thrown against 
the line of advance of the English nation, they fought 
their battle with the same courage and gaiety, and with, 
one may argue, at least as much open-mindedness, 
as was shown by those who ‘ made modern England.’ 
Had England been on their side, she would assuredly 
not have ‘ progressed’ less than she has. 

The cheerfulness of the martyrs hardly needs ex- 
emplifying. Thomas More’s heroic jesting is a 
classic : so is the laughing of the Carthusians and of 
Blessed Edmund Campion as they approached the 
triple tree of Tyburn. Less famous, but fully worthy 
of a place in the archives of glorious national sayings, 
is the question of John Roberts to Louise de Carvajal 
at the prisoners’ supper given by her on the eve of 
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his execution: ‘Do you not think I may be causing 
disedification by my great glee?’ One kissed the 
blood-stained rope which had held a fellow martyr, 
one after another prayed for the ruler that condemned 
them, and all recommended themselves to God with 
calmness and dignity. ‘We have spoken of open- 
mindedness.’ We do not mean, it need hardly be 
said, what is so often meant nowadays by that phrase, 
namely, vagueness of grasp upon religion, but the 
opposite of fanaticism, or of a mind closed to all new 
impressions and incontestably centred upon one thing. 
This quality, it might almost be St. Benedict’s * dis- 
cretion,’ is well exemplified again in the two great 
characters of Fisher and More. It is only necessary 
to recall that Fisher asked to be allowed to sleep 
another two hours when he was awakened and told 
that he must die that day, and wrapped himself up 
warmly on starting for the scaffold; whilst More took 
meticulous care not to contribute to his own death by 
any imprudent word, nor to harm charity by ‘ blaming 
any other man.’ Martyrs with minds so well balanced 
were not fanatically set upon any opposition to sane 
change. Of course a man like Richard Whiting was 
typical of the medieval Abbot ; but Edmund Campion 
belonged just as clearly to the new order. Perhaps 
it may be easier to grasp this difference if we consider 
that it is not impossible to imagine Blessed Edmund 
Campion at Farm Street to-day carrying on his con- 
troversial writing and his preaching and easily feeling 
himself at home in such surroundings. But in order 
to occupy with comfort the chair of the Abbot of 
Ampleforth or of Downside, Richard Whiting would 
need a change of outlook somewhat of the same kind 
as Henry VIII would need in order to fill the place 
of George V. The comparison is strained, but there 
is truth in it’ A modern Abbot is not a member of 
the House of Lords, a county magnate or a great 
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landowner; he is just a dignified ecclesiastic. It is 
quite unfair, then, to represent the Church as a mere 
reactionary body in the sixteenth century, although 
a great many reactionary influences were necessarily 
at work within her. 

And now, the best way to bring the force of this 
argument home to oneself is to study the actual Acts 
of the Martyrs. Such study is enormously worth 
while. It is incomprehensible that the martyrs should 
be so little appreciated by Catholics. Every school 
history-book is full of the daring of Drake; every 
child knows the ‘ We will light such a candle... .’ 
speech of Latimer. Perhaps Blessed Thomas More’s 
jest about the tottery scaffold is nearly as well known 
as these; but apart from that one incident, who knows 
any of the sayings or heroisms of the martyrs, except 
in the vaguest way? And yet they are beyond any 
possible question every bit as well worth remember- 
ing. We will illustrate this from some of the less 
known martyrs, choosing these deliberately, in order 
to make our argument stronger ; and the present writer 
(being a Benedictine) will venture to describe two of 
the heroes of his own Order. 

Bartholomew Roe, in religion Dom Alban, was a 
convert who entered the monastery of Dieulouart and 
was subsequently sent on the Mission. He was 
arrested after some time and imprisoned for seven- 
teen years, although, says Challoner, ‘he seems to 
have had the liberty, as several others of his character 
had in King Charles’s days, of going abroad upon his 
parole and attending to the calls of his ministry.’ 
In 1642 he was condemned to death, and on hearing 
his sentence, offered to hold a disputation on behalf 
of his Faith against any opponent whatsoever. Need- 
less to say, this was not allowed. He managed to 
say Mass on the morning of his execution, and after- 
wards ‘ made a short exhortation,’ in which he desired 
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The English Martyrs 


his hearers as often as they should see the hand with 
which he had just blessed them fixed to one of the 
city gates, to remember his teaching. When he later 
came to the hurdle to be laid upon it, he smilingly 
felt the pulse of his fellow martyr, Father Thomas 
Reynolds, and asked him ‘ How he found himself 
now?’ At Tyburn the two priests got into the cart 
and kissed the ropes, and put them on ‘as their last 
stoles, in which they were to offer their last sacrifice.’ 
After Father Reynolds’ speech, Roe was not allowed 
to make the speech which he had prepared. He there- 
upon begged leave to speak a word or two to the 
Sheriff himself. ‘Pray, Sir,’ said he, ‘if I will con- 
form to your religion and go to church, will you secure 
me my life?’ ‘ That I will,’ said the Sheriff, ‘ upon 
my word; my life for yours, if you will but do that.’ 
‘See, then,’ said Roe, turning to the people, ‘ what 
the crime is for which I am to die, and whether my 
religion be not my only treason.’ 

Philip Powel was born in Breconshire, and at the 
age of sixteen was sent to London to study law in the 
Temple under Father Augustine Baker, who was then 
still a lawyer. He was sent by him on business to 
Flanders some years later, and, going to Douai, 
joined the monastery of St. Gregory in that city. In 
1622 he was sent on the Mission, and rejoined his old 
master in London, to the latter’s great joy. He 
worked in the west country, and when the civil wars 
came acted as chaplain to the Catholics in Goring’s 
Army. After the dissolution of this army he was 
captured by the Parliamentarians when on board a 
ship trying to cross to Wales. He was very badly 
treated, ‘ cloathed with most beggarly rags,’ and fin- 
ally sent to London, where he was condemned to 
death. In prison he converted six of his companions, 
of whom one had ‘ a most wicked custom of swearing.’ 
‘The blessed man once hearing him swear, whilst he 
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was drinking amongst his companions (after his recon- 
ciliation), goes to him, calls him out, pays his shot, 
and so severely reprehends him that to this day the 
man was never heard to swear an oath!’ Father 
Powel’s office in the prison was to sweep the ward, 
of which he declared that he ‘thanked God that 
he had this opportunity of serving the poor and 
prisoners.’ On his way to Tyburn someone presented 
the poor prisoner lying upon his hurdle with some 
wine. He took the glass, and smilingly asked leave 
of the Sheriff to drink to ‘his coachman,’ meaning 
the carter who was driving the horses that were drag- 
ging him. On the scaffold he declared that he died 
only for being a priest and a monk of the same Order 
that once converted England from heathendom. 
Just one more incident. The gentle Benedictine 
lay brother, Thomas Pickering, who was hanged in 
1679, owing to the agitations of the Titus Oates plot, 
was called upon at the last moment to confess his 


treason. As he stood there ready to be ‘ turned off,’ 
he pulled up his cap off his face, and smilingly said: 
“Is this the countenance of a man that dies under 
so gross a guilt?’ Such were the English martyrs, 
and their names are a hundred times over worthy to 
live in the memory of Englishmen for ever. 


Dom DunsTAN PonrTIFEx. 





RUSTIQUEL THE RAT-CATCHER 


a. is never safe to take it for granted that you are 
loved for yourself alone in this world. After all, 
why should you be? Even Rustiquel the Rat-Catcher 
had to be disillusioned upon this point. He thought 
he was the hero of his own story—he who shone only 
in the reflection of a hidden light. Yet who should 
be a hero if not a cat? How seriously and cour- 
teously he bears himself indoors, yet how freely and 
blithely he sallies forth to slay monsters and de- 
stroyers! And if this is true of cats in general, how 
especially true it is of one cat in particular: that is 
of Rustiquel the Rat-Catcher, who flourished in the 
City of Paris in the reign of Philip the Fair. 

I say ‘flourished,’ but, to tell the honest truth, 
Rustiquel the Rat-Catcher, though destined to a snug 
and creditable lot, had a kittenhood as dangerous 
and obscure as any cat in Paris. In fact, it was not 
until he reached the lanky, introspective age, when 
the chasing of his own tail offered more physical diffi- 
culties and fewer imaginative attractions every day, 
that he was rescued from death by Master Robert the 
Scrivener, and presented by way of a love-token to 
Alis, daughter of Ernoul the Crossbow-maker, which 
was the foundation of his subsequent fortunes. 

It came about in this way. Master Robert, one of 
the youngest and neediest of all the five-hundred 
scriveners of Paris, was hastening back to his garret 
one winter evening, with a couple of tallow candles 
in one hand and a small eel-pie in the other, when he 
saw certain scholars of the Sorbonne, always an in- 
genious and ill-disposed crew, playing a cruel jest 
on an inoffensive cat. The cat, a black cat with three 
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white paws, was propped up in the corner of one of 
the stone benches which Christian charity had wedged 
between the buttresses of the Church of St. Etienne, 
and the officiating jester was balancing a couple of 
dice upon its paws while an assistant stood by holding 
a piece of fish. 

‘Now, my Tibert,’ said the ringleader, ‘I propose 
to throw a main with you. If you win, the page-in- 
waiting (and he jerked his head at his grinning subor- 
dinate) shall give you a piece of fish. If I win, we 
-y skin you and make you into a purse—paws and 
all.’ 

It was the work of a moment, as they say in the 
books of chivalry, for Robert to deposit his candles 
and eel-pie in a coign,; of the masonry and advance to 
the aid of the cat. What impulse moved him, he could 
not have told you at the time, but when the scholars 
had dispersed, and the cat, the candles, and the eel- 
pie were all somewhat uneasily adjusted for porterage 
home, he realised what had lain behind his valour. 
He had rescued the cat, not for himself, but for Allis. 
A cat in itself is little good to a poor scrivener. But 
“good,” as the scholastics will tell you, if you stop 
to listen to them, can be subdivided into the befitting, 
the delectable and the useful. So though our paladin 
had never felt incomplete without a cat, and could 
not imagine himself rejoicing in the possession of 
one, yet as a means to an end the animal had its 
uses. And the end for which Master Robert got up 
and went to bed, ate, drank, worked and prayed was 
—after the salvation of his soul, and not so very far 
after that primary object either—the love of the de- 
vout and inaccessible Alis. 

Of course Rustiquel knew nothing of this as he 
fixed his twenty claws into the pleats of his benefac- 
tor’s gown and clung on like a bur. He argued, and 
excusably, that Robert coveted him for his own. 
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Rustiquel the Rat-Catcher 


Moreover, he scented the eel through its dispropor- 
tionate bastion of crust and was not disposed to quar- 
rel with his destiny. 

‘Sweet Master,’ he said affectionately, as they 
ascended the spiral staircase that led to the poet’s 
lodging, ‘ Henceforth I will live and die for you. 
You shall never regret having befriended Rustiquel 
the Rat-Catcher.’ 

His champion received these protestations in 
silence; but later in the evening, when the pie had 
been shared and the first candle was burning low, 
he picked up the kitten—who was attacking one of 
his quills with tigerish ferocity—and discovered to 
him in detail the honourable yet onerous post for 
which he designed him. Rustiquel listened cordially ; 
it was hours past his bed time, but the candle was 
as good as a full moon to him, and the scholar’s hand 
and knee, though a trifle thin and uncommodious, 
were caressing and steady. He closed his eyes to 
the sound of fair Alis’s praises, and only woke on his 
master’s coverlet at cockcrow. Robert was already 
in the act of making a holiday toilet, and the kitten, 
with rosy and industrious tongue, followed his ex- 
ample. Then they left the house together, Rustiquel 
doubting in his heart of hearts whether he would ever 
see a home so much to his liking again. Whether he 
did so or not, the event will show. 

Now, imagine yourself in the crossbow-maker’s 
shop. Not on the ground floor, where Ernoul wrought 
his arbalasts and old Bertha, his nurse and Alis’s, 
doddered about over her cookery, but in a tiled cham- 
ber overhead, where the maiden plied her trade of 
paternostriére, making chaplets of devotion, day in 
and day out, for all the faithful of Paris. There was 
a fire on the hearth, but the paternostriére sat 
austerely away from it, at a little window in a niche 
one step up from the floor. This had been built with 
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two stone seats at right angles to the vista without; 
one accommodated Allis, on the other a strip of linen 
displayed the materials and implements of her craft. 
Beads of horn and coral, amber, jet, ivory and bone, 
parti-coloured shells and variegated seed-vessels 
awaited the drills that were to pierce them, the coils 
of fine wire in brass, silver, and gold that were t 
form their links. The maiden looked up as the couple 
entered, greeted them fairly, and, rising, relieved 
Master Robert of the kitten. But when the scrivene 
broached the motive of his visit, and painted a fervid 
picture of Rustiquel’s beatitude if allowed to remain 
behind in the tiled chamber, the lady (with the air 
of one who at last finds an opening for a long. 
premeditated announcement) told him that another 
month would see her established elsewhere. She had 
made up her mind, she said, to enter the Béguinage 
of the Porte Barbel, and her father had given hi 
consent. 

‘But I can take your kitten with me,’ she added 
compassionately, as the scrivener’s fool’s paradise, 
falling about his ears, coloured those luckless re- 
cipients of bad tidings an eloquent crimson. Thus, 
without any attempt to ascertain his vocation, or even 
to consult his feelings, was it decided that Rustique 
the Rat-Catcher should enter a Béguinage. 

Now why a Béguinage is a Béguinage or a béguine 
a béguine, is, as Matthew Paris says, wholly unknown. 
To this day, the tourist returning from Ghent or 
Bruges, brings home memories of walled townships 
of holy women, of a life lived, as it were, halfway 
between the cloister and the hearth. He has seen 
these domesticated anchoresses in their voluminous 
cloaks pass up and down the civic cobblestones, and 
watched them collect themselves at nightfall, like the 
magic toys of the Holy Child, and put themselves 
neatly away. But he has never, I wager, thought of 
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Rustiguel the Rat-Catcher 


béguines apart from Belgium, though four hundred 
of them fed the flame of devotion in the Paris of 
Rustiquel the Rat-Catcher. St. Louis, instigated by 
Robert of Sorbon, had built the great Béguinage in 
the Parish of St. Paul to which the pious aspirations 
of Alis now devoted her cat. It lay along the easterly 
wall of the city; and some of its houses had windows 
in the wall itself, under the machicolated parapet 
which in stormier days had streamed with Greek fire 
and boiling lead. These windows, however, were 
each barred with a grille. Not even Rustiquel, slim 
as he was, could thrust his body through its quarter- 
ings. Yet Rustiquel came to measure the width of 
his whiskers against the straitness of his mistress’s 
bars within three weeks of their comfortable in- 
stallation. 

It took him no longer than this, I regret to say, 
to weary of the Béguinage. In half the time he had 
eliminated the few rats that the neatness and frugality 
_ of the place afforded, and spent the best part of each 
day in expeditions about Paris. When the studded 
\doors of the Béguinage opened of a morning, he 

was always allowed out on the same conditions as his 
mistress. He was, it is true, dispensed from the 
| elderly ae who accompanied Alis on her in- 

frequent walks abroad, but he was bidden to be home 
before the gates were shut and instructed how to know 
| when their closure was imminent. As long as it was 
not too dark to tell a ¢ournois from a parisis, said the 
| béguine rule, you would be sure of finding the door 
ajar; and Alis presented Rustiquel with a fair, unclipt 
specimen of each coin and bade him carry them about 
and consult them punctually. But Rustiquel gave the 
tournois and the parisis to Hue the Herring-seller in 
return for herrings; and having acquired a liking for 
Hue, a snub-nosed pleasant fellow who appreciated 
his ratting, he used to stay all night in the herring- 
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seller’s shop opposite the pillory of La Ferronerie, 
and sneak home in the morning. 

By day he visited other craftsmen of Paris. He 
avoided the awmuciers who made furred hoods, and 
the gantiers who made furred gloves, and the dour- 
siers who made furred wallets, and the peletiers, over 
two hundred in number, who made furred garments 
of all kinds. For he was apprehensively aware that 
his black and white pelt came into the fourth category 
of sartorial furs as listed in the sumptuary laws of 
Paris. Ermine and minever were relegated to kings 
and queens; sable and grey squirrel to nobles; rabbit, 
wild cat and red squirrel to burgesses; and common 
folk had to keep the cold out as best they could with 
lamb, fox, hare, and domestic cat. Rustiquel, there- 
fore, avoided the furriers’ quarter, and the stalls of 
the citholiers or lutemakers. If music were needed 
about Paris, and he himself no foe to serenade and 
aubade, let cats’ voices, not cat-gut, be its source. 
There were too many friends to be left desolate if 
Rustiquel were done away with, honest vendors of 
fish, flesh and fowl, whose rats he devoured together 
with grateful remnants of their victuals. Then, too, 
there were the crossbow-maker and the scrivener, each 
of whom he visited with punctual regularity to keep 
them posted with the latest news of Alis. - And in 
these two quarters he was so féted and made much of 
that he began to have serious thoughts of abandon- 
ing his béguine altogether and dwelling in the shop 
or the garret. He turned the alternatives over in his 
mind more than once; and at last an episode, slight 
in itself, brought his resolution to a head. 

Rustiquel had arrived back one morning at the 
Béguinage, just as Alis was bearing the water for the 
day from the well in the centre of the courtyard and 
her elderly companion was blowing up the fire. Both 
had rebuked him for his nocturnal absence, and he 
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had been docked of his customary milk. Rustiquel 
was not hungry; he had spent a successful night at 
Hue’s, retrieving the herring-heads which in the 
course of a day’s administration of justice had accu- 
mulated round the pillory. But his pride was hurt, 
and he departed, shaking his ears, to the crossbow- 
maker’s, where old Bertha ladled him out some soup, 
and Ernoul himself suspended work to see him lap 
it. Having finished his breakfast, Rustiquel did not 
wait to furnish his patrons with the customary news of 
their nursling and daughter, but gave them at once to 
understand that he was weary of life at the Béguinage 
and intended to take up his abode at the shop. 

‘Your rats will be none the worse for closer atten- 
tion,’ he wound up, ‘ and I will go and visit Mistress 
Alis now and again, when inclination prompts me.’ 

He was quite unprepared, poor animal, for the 
storm of fury that greeted his proposal. 

‘You suggest quitting my daughter’s service, you 
renegade!’ cried the crossbow-maker. 

“You desert your young mistress!’ quavered the 
nurse. 

‘Do you suppose we make you welcome here for 
your own sake?’ they clamoured together. ‘ Back 
with you at once to the Porte Barbel.’ 

At the end of this tirade the nurse opened the shop 
door, and the crossbow-maker, lifting a coarse shoe, 
sent Rustiquel flying into the kennel. 

Our hero picked himself up and fled. Not back 
to the Béguinage, but straight to the lodging of his 
friend the scrivener. Here at least, in the first kindly 
asylum of his career, he would be appreciated and 
cherished. He pattered upstairs, uttered his wonted 
cry on the threshold, and drew a breath of relief when 
a stool was pushed back and two strides brought the 
scrivener to the door. 
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‘Come in, Rustiquel!’ cried the youth hospitably. 
‘How goes the world with your mistress, my prince 
of envoys? * 

Rustiquel winced. This was an unfortunate open- 
ing. He must put matters on another footing at once, 
He crouched by the scholar’s bed, sprang on to the 
familiar sheepskin, licked himself casually, stretched, 
put his chin on his paws, and pretended to doze. 

‘Come, Rustiquel,’ said his host a little tartly; 
‘news first and nap afterwards. How fares your 
lady?’ 

Rustiquel sat up angrily and lashed his tail. 

‘I neither know nor care,’ he replied. ‘I am weary 
of the Porte Barbel. I have spent the night ratting 
for Hue the Herring-seller of La Ferronerie. Hue 
says there is no ratter like Rustiquel in the whole 
city. He had rather Rustiquel took up his abode at 
La Ferronerie than be made Bishop of Paris. When 
I have slept off my weariness, I will rat for you. Let 
me stay here, kind master,’ he added, leaping off the 
bed and thrusting his nose into the scrivener’s hand, 
‘I was your liegeman from the time you rescued me 
from the danger of death. Rescue me now from the 
boredom of life! It is no part of Rustiquel’s duty 
to be a squire of dames.’ 

The Scrivener bent down thoughtfully and picking 
up his suitor by the scruff, bestowed him once more 
upon his knee. For a few minutes there was silence 
while the young man considered the merits of the 
case, weighing (as it seemed to him) his own last 
link with this world’s felicity against the right of one 
of the meanest of God’s creatures to be put to his 
true use. Justice finally triumphed, and the scrivener 
spoke to Rustiquel as follows: 

‘It has been said by way of a similitude,’ he be- 
gan, ‘that the work which best delights a man, which 
is his chiefest bent, that to which he is most devoted 
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and towards whose fulfilment he orders all his other 
business, is his life. The life of one creature is not 
the life of another. Plants live to absorb sun and 
dew and secret essences of the earth, and to bring 
forth others of their kind. Men, who alone rejoice 
in the possession of reason, live when they think and 
act as reason bids. Beasts which are neither men nor 
plants (though there are fools, who, treating them too 
honourably or too lightly, would make them one or 
the other) live for feeling and movement. You, my 
Rustiquel, feel and move as a Rat-Catcher. You 
have found your calling, and all you need do now is 
to toil in it. Waste no time estimating your status 
among men, the figure, poor or impressive, you may 
be cutting among your neighbours. This garret is 
no place for you; neither do the Béguinage or 
Ernoul’s shop afford a field for your activities. Go 
back to Hue the Herring-seller and make his stall 
your headquarters. If you hasten,’ he added, as Rus- 
tiquel, convinced, rose with alacrity to his feet, ‘ you 
will be just in time to catch him returning from the 
quay, and you can take down the shutters together.’ 


Heven Parry EDEN. 





EDWARD BURNE-JONES 


SIR OZANA. 


All day long and every day, 
From Christmas-Eve to Whit-Sunday 
Within that chapel aisle I lay, 
And no man came a-near. 
Naked to the waist was I, 

And deep within my breast did lie, 
Though no man any blood could spy, 
The truncheon of a spear... . 
My arms lay back behind my head; 
Over my raised-up knees was spread 

A samite cloth of white and red; 
A rose lay on my face... . 
Ah! me, I cannot fathom it. (He sleeps). 


SIR GALAHAD. 


All day long and every day, 

Till his madness passed away, 

I watched Ozana as he lay 
Within the gilded screen. 

All my singing moved him not; 

As I sang my heart grew hot, 

With the thought of Lancelot 
Far away, I ween.... 


SIR BORIS DE GANYS. 


enter’d by the western door; 

I saw a knight’s helm lying there : 

raised my eyes from off the floor 

And caught the gleaming of his hair. 

stept full softly up to him; 

I laid my chin upon his head; 

felt him smile; my eyes did swim, 

I was so glad he was not dead. 

heard Ozana murmur low, 

‘There comes no sleep nor any love.’ 
But Galahad stoop’d and kiss’d his brow: 

He shiver’d, I saw his pale lips move. 
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SIR OZANA. 


Christ help! I have but little wit: 
My life went wrong; I see it writ, 
‘Ozana of the hardy heart, 
Knight of the Table Round, 
Pray for his soul, lords, on your part; 
A good knight he was found.’ — 
Now I begin to fathom it. (He dies). 


SIR BORIS. 


Galahad sits dreamily ; 

What strange things may his eyes see, 
Great blue eyes, fix’d full on me? 

On his soul, Lord, have mercy. 


SIR GALAHAD. 


Ozana, shall I pray for thee? 
Her cheek is laid to thine; 
Not long time hence, also I see 

Thy wasted fingers twine 
Within the tresses of her hair 

That shineth gloriously, 
Thinly outspread in the clear air 

Against the jasper sea." 


[X my pagan unenlightened days (when Alec Wed- 

derburn could say to my friend Leslie : ‘He may be 
all you insist on, as modern as the Divine Sarah, etc., 
but he has no soul), when Christmas: Eve and Whit- 
Sunday were words to decorate a story, and chapel- 
aisle and gilded screen showed off the pallor of Sir 
Ozana naked to the waist or matched the gleaming 
of his hair, I counted myself happy and at home in 
the Burne-Jones region. 

That his art was literary, decorative, derivative, 
that it exasperated the woman in the street and 
puzzled the man, only enhanced my own enjoyment. 
I was not aware that the same model sat for his 


1 The Chapel in Lyonesse in The Defence of Guenevere. By 
William Morris. 
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Andromeda and for his Perseus. Whatever I did 
not like then, whatever I have disliked since, was 
neglected, willingly passed over, not to disturb my 
glow of affection for the pictures, the painter, the 
man, the house and studio, the family. 

The pictures illustrated the poems I had learnt to 
recite to myself, the mythologies on which I had 
been brought up: the Christian element was too un- 
essential to depress me. There was no life but this 
visible, tangible life. (I was convinced, I had pro- 
claimed my conviction at the age of seven to J. J. 
Weiss : Surely you don’t believe in a personal God !); 
the moralism of my elders had always left me non- 
chalant or critical, I knew nothing of the Kingdom of 
God. I was ready to idle in this selected, secluded, 
Burne-Jones Utopia. There, in another medium, was 
repeated the glamour of William Morris; there, Per- 
seus and Galahad could be made friends with; there, 
for once, one might sit like Cophetua, enthroning 
one’s youthful folly; there, the sleeping beauty did 
not even wake. Peaceful unbelief, unvolcanic pas- 
tures of the Eighties, where are they? .. . . And 
yet Mrs. Burne-Jones quoted to me William Alling- 
ham’s verses about the Last Day: boys and girls are 
dancing on the green, and they take for crocuses the 
tips of the tongues of fire. I did not realise I was 
one of those leaping youths myself. 

Where did I become acquainted with him? The 
occasion eludes all my attempts to catch its memory, 
probably because it seemed as obvious to meet the 
men I admired, in their homes, in friendly drawing 
rooms, or as my guests, as it was natural to see only 
Millais in the street, Self Help Smiles on somebody’s 
staircase, Rider Haggard at huge dinners, and Sir 
Edwin Arnold not at all. 

Gentle, kind, affectionate, playful, so much more 
of a man of letters than a painter, he must have liked 
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my youthful admiration. He certainly encouraged 
me, overcame my shyness, uttered surprising jokes 
about some of our neighbours at dinner parties; we 
applauded Nelly Farren together at the Gaiety, not, 
I think, ‘ Miriam Ariadne Salome Vaughan.’ 

His house, The Grange, North End Road, had 
belonged to Samuel Richardson, who wrote there 
Clarissa Harlowe, Clarissa and Lovelace and Miss 
Howe and Belford still distinct from a recent read- 
ing of four Tauchnitz volumes. I never saw the old 
elms in the roadway: they had been cut down. He 
no longer clung to ‘Fulham’ and accepted ‘ West 
Kensington.’ 

‘The narrow lane into which the garden opened had 
become a street, and a row of houses, instead of a walnut 
tree, showed above the wall. This decided him to build 
a large room across the end of the garden, which would 
serve both as a screen from the houses and as a place 
where he could put unfinished work and anything that he 
did not want in his own house-studio.’? 


This was designed by Willie Benson, F.R.’s brother. 
I liked W. A. S. Benson: we heard together Whist- 
ler’s Ten o’clock, sitting behind beautiful Lady 
Lonsdale (or was she already Lady de Grey?); but 
sometimes Benson was as dumb as a fish. I used to 
say : Do speak, and he would answer / can’t. I must 
have been close on twenty at the height of the Grange 
glamour. I can fix the date with the help of the 
D.N.B. and the London Library Catalogue: 1884 
was the year of King, Cophetua and of Miss Brown, 
Vernon Lee’s novel. I gave Mrs. Burne-Jones some 
verses about the beggar maid, and one evening after 
dinner she sang some Echos du temps passé which 
dissipated my babyish grief left by Vernon Lee’s 
novel. Mrs. Burne-Jones was the sister-in-law of 


* Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones, By Lady Burne-Jones. 
Vol. II. 
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Poynter, the aunt of our Prime Minister and of Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. She disliked crowds, and once at 
a large gathering at the Grange she both flattered and 
discomposed me by confiding that it would be such a 
pleasant afternoon were it not for the guests. 

A curious malady attacked all the people I met at 
the Burne-Jones’ table (George Howard, Lord Car- 
lisle; Percy and Pamela Wyndham; Lady Maude); 
they had no interest for me, they appeared so 
unworthy of the host and hostess, of the creatures 
in the garden studio, of Perseus, and the sleeping 
beauty. 

I had been told I could come to lunch uninvited 
any Sunday. How devoted I was to them! I came 
one Sunday uninvited. I was the only guest. When 
I felt it time to say good-bye it began to rain, not 
ordinary rain, but rain such as in The Long Road* 
has been poured for all time: 

A wild water-game : 
the heavens descending with a shout 
of cloud gyrating inside out, 
a veritable waterspout ; 


or what seems the same... . 
till shame says: Depart. 


To squelch forth again 
till boots regurgitate the rain; 
till every organ but the brain 
seems filled with undiluted rain; 
or rain mixed with rain. 


A short spell of grace, 
a vast umbrella seems the sky;.... 


No short spell of grace for me: the rain not only 
fell, but it appeared to sprout, to leap from the 
grass. I shook their hands, I ran out; I never went to 
The Grange uninvited again. Before that raining 
Sunday I must have made friends with Phil Burne- 


’ By John Gray. (Blackwell.) 
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Jones, and I discovered for the first time that it is 
hard to keep pace with two generations. The more 
I saw Phil, the less I had to do with his parents. And 
Phil was associated with the young Huxleys, with 
the young Smalleys, with other young people fre- 
quently met and re-met. 

In the /rish Birthday Book compiled by Melusine, 
the hectic, spasmodic sister-in-law of arctic Dr. Rae, 
I have a reminder that Philip Burne-Jones spent with 
me part of his twenty-third birthday, October 2nd. 

There was a story that he had been bullied at 
school, that boys, when they had nothing on hand, 
would exclaim: Le?’s kick Jones. Hence his depre- 
cating ways, his habit of laughing at himself, as if to 
laugh first. I don’t know if his tall giant friend, a 
lighthouse of a friend, had been his defender at 
school, or if they were joined in a friendship of con- 
trast at the Art School. 

Are any faces Burne-Jones faces now-a-days? A 
girl friend whom I nicknamed Moderna (as a protest 
maybe against Vily) could have sat for any of his 
creatures. That I never discovered a Burne-Jones 
boy of my own age did not surprise me then, because 
I did not look for one. I understand to-day that a 
flesh and blood Burne-Jones young man would, 
moment by moment, grow discordantly unlike a 
painted knight, but that a living Burne-Jones girl’s 
charm would increase the more she resembled the 
heroines of the golden stair: so feminine was that 
Burne-Jones spell. 

When a woman strove to master those incantations 
I was unstirred. Evelyn Pickering, for instance. 
She married William de Morgan. I gaze on the dozen 
de Morgan plates on my walls, I look up at his jars, 
the lustrous, the Persian, and I wish I had more 
to say about the pleasant companion, sympathetic, 
humorous, that he was. His mother, widow of 
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Augustus de Morgan; Mrs. William Morris once con- 
templated in Mrs. de Morgan’s drawing room; Mary 
de Morgan, the enthusiast (called by Sir Claude 
Phillips, Demogorgon because she alarmed him) who 
became, I am told, a Catholic; Cam de Morgan, my 
schoolboy friend; they all emerge out of the shadow, 
but they are oddly silent. William praising some 
white wine; a drive with him to Merton Abbey : surely 
that cannot be all? Yes, he asked the fairest of 
Burne-Jones nymphs why she was so pensive, her 
eyes so intent; she answered, ‘/ was wondering 
whether I had left my slippers on my bed.’ 

I seize this opportunity of recalling a pretty inci- 
dent in which this pretty nymph figured. Edward 
Burne-Jones was reading to me out of some of his 
favourite old romances: his daughter came in, and 
he read out of his playful innocent fancy and no 
longer out of the outspoken unashamed folio. 

Miss Burne-Jones married the accomplished J. W. 
Makail. Theirson, Denis, has written one of the two 
outstanding novels of the past year, The Flower 
Show. The other is Vestal Fire by Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie. Different as they are, and much as they 
must have been read, I doubt their having been 
sufficiently praised and understood. It is impossible 
for me to part from the Grange without this tribute 
to Mr. Denis Mackail’s masterpiece. 

The pre-Raphaelites must have had a passion for 
Dickens. My palate was too raw at twenty to relish 
Mrs. Gamp: even Mrs. Burne-Jones refused to read 
aloud any longer the description of her room. I would 
have preferred to hear that ‘ Pharamond of Gaul bore 
three gold frogs on a black field; Sanados des sept 
Fontaines has blue and a shower of silver tears; 
Mador de la Porte, black with seven apples of silver; 
Taulas de la Fontaine bears a world of black—that 
should be the arms of the City of London. Sypbillias 
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aux deures mains... . Bedivere.. . . The Knight 
of Seven Ways.’ 

To-day I linger with more pleasure over the follow- 
ing words: Olman daughter of Unt. How Edward 
Burne-Jones, the painter of Queen Morgan le Fay, 
would have repeated lovingly over and over the pre- 
cious and mysterious words, Olman daughter of Unt. 
But he died in 1898, and it was in 1912 that we were 
shown at Ludlow the room occupied by Mr. Unt, 
and that of his daughter, Olman. 

Olman, daughter of Unt! 


ALEXANDER MICHAELSON. 


A CISALPINE APOLOGIA 


T is somewhat startling to find that decidedly 

Anglican body, the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge, acting as sponsor to a history* of 
the domestic controversies of the English Catholics, 
even though that history be penned by a writer of the 
broad and liberal outlook of Miss Maude Petre. The 
Society indeed explains in a Prefatory Note that its 
own standpoint is by no means that of the author, 
and that it publishes her book only ‘ in the hope that 
it will contribute towards the cause of Christian Re- 
union.’ 

The Lord Petre whose Life is here set forth was, 
in his common sense, strong-willed character, deep 
personal piety, very extensive charities, and constant 
patronage of struggling scholarship, a fine example 
of his class. In the present volume he figures almost 
entirely as the ostensible and social leader of the Cis- 
alpine section of the English Catholic laity in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, Charles Butler 
being the brains of the party. Miss Petre has not 
very much that is new to tell us of the complicated 
disputes and negotiations that led up to the Catholic 
Relief Act of 1791. She just goes over the ground 
already made familiar by Bishop Ward in his Dawn 
of the Catholic Revival, here and there supplement- 
ing that remarkable work by letters and papers drawn 
from the archives of the Petres, the Throckmortons, 
and other ancient Catholic families, and setting out at 
length documents hitherto known only in summary. 
Her main object seems to be to vindicate the memory 


*The Ninth Lord Petre; or Pioneers of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation. By M. D. Petre. (London, 1928. Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 10/6.) 
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of her great-great-grandfather and those associated 
with him from the aspersions of Dr. Milner and his 
school. She upholds the Cisalpines as men ‘loyal to 
Church and State but servile to neither,” men who 
perceived the limitations of ecclesiastical authority 
just a little more clearly than others did, men who set 
great and just store on ‘the rightful domain of per- 
sonal liberty,’ yet were docile and submissive when 
docility and submission were properly called for. 
They blended their faith and loyalty (it is contended) 
with ‘ criticism and discrimination,’ and were all the 
while inspired by a deep sense of the spiritual charac- 
ter of the Papacy. If they sometimes withstood their 
religious superiors to the face it was only because 
they saw ‘ where the power of the Church ended and 
other powers began.’ And it was they, and not their 
opponents, who in the long controversy as to the 
sphere of Papal prerogative showed ‘ Christian for- 
bearance and Christian charity.’ 


-As we might expect, Miss Petre has no room for 
Dr. Milner, and she makes full use of Bishop Ward’s 
damaging revelations about him. To her as to her 
ancestor and his friends, Milner is the chief cause 
and the storm-centre of all dissension, he is violent, 
vindictive, and acrimonious, his pe 0m poisoned, 


his writings inaccurate, a,man with whom one would 
be unwilling to transact business without a witness, 
in short, the calamity of his time; and she cites some 
very hard sayings about him from the letters, not only 
of his adversary, Butler, but also of the saintly Bishop 
Poynter and the learned Dr. Lingard. Charles 
Butler, on the contrary, is to her a true hero, and 
we would suggest to Miss Petre that she should be- 
come his biographer. He was an incomparably 
greater man than Lord Petre, and is perhaps our most 
eminent Catholic layman since the Reformation. 
Miss Petre is by no means the first to see in Butler 
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a kind of reproduction of Blessed Thomas More, 
and a Life of him is a decided desideratum. She 
would cover herself with glory if she wrote it, while 
she certainly possesses the requisite enthusiasm, and 
probably would have access to much of the necessary 
material. 

In her present work there is one thing we miss, and 
that is any reference to the alleged retractation of 
some of his opinions by Lord Petre on his death-bed. 
Bishop Ward cites ‘ family tradition ’ to the effect that 
something of the kind took place. But Charles Butler 
(Hist. Memoirs, iv, 515) says the story is entitled 
to no credit, and that the evidence produced for it 
amounts to nothing. Miss Petre, if anyone, should 
be in a position to clear up the matter. 

One incident in Lord Petre’s life, the visit to him 
at Thorndon of George III, in 1778, furnishes the 
only light touch in this rather sombre biography. It 
was perhaps as well for his subjects that King George 
never sought to vie with Queen Elizabeth in the 
matter of royal progresses (so far as we remember, 
this most stay-at-home of monarchs never in all the 
sixty years of his reign went further from London 
than Bath or Cheltenham, and that but seldom), for a 
mere two short days of his society cost Lord Petre 
an enormous sum. Thorndon had to be practically 
refurnished for the occasion, and hung in silk and 
damask, gold plate was borrowed from every friend 
and neighbour, seventy painters and upholsterers were 
set to work, fourteen French cooks and confectioners 
imported, and suitable rooms and abundant fare pro- 
vided for a suite of apparently some ninety persons, 
to say nothing of stabling for carriages, horses, and 
grooms, and tents in the park for over one hundred 
soldiers. The King dined in state alone, the Petre 
family sitting around on stools, while the Queen and 
her ladies, the equerries and pages, and the officers 
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on guard, all had their separate tables. Lord Petre 
had after dinner the privilege of pouring water on 
his Majesty’s hands, and of then walking backwards 
holding lighted candles before him to the drawing- 
room, where he and Lady Petre served the King and 
Queen with tea and coffee. It was long generations 
snce a Catholic family had been thus honoured, and 
the proud host naively recorded every detail of the 
visit in his journal. This part of Miss Petre’s book 
is very amusing reading indeed, and has about it more 
than a touch of Madame D’Arblay. 

The volume is illustrated by some excellent en- 
gravings and photographs, and its handsome format 
and moderate cost are what we should expect from the 
§.P.C.K. There are some little errors of detail here 
and there: Edmund Burke, not William Sheldon, is 
stated by Bishop Douglass in his Diary to be the 
author of the Catholic petition to George III in 1778 
(p. 96); Blackwell was Archpriest not Archdeacon 


(p. 303); and Lord Eldon, when he tried the case 
of Petre v. The Postmaster-General in 1800, was not 
simply a Judge of the Common Pleas, but Lord Chief 
Justice of that Court (p. 318). 


Rospert BRACEY. 





TRESPASSERS WILL BE PROSECUTED 


6 be -ceteqenns a bright young lady remembered to 
have read a notice 7respassers will not be Prose- 
cuted, the attentive will mark no fatal difference of 
futility between this alleged and the well-known 
warning. Departure Platform; Beware of Pick- 
pockets; and there are others; juxtapositions of words 
which do not scan, are not irreducible, leave the un- 
instructed ignorant; and, if we consider them in any 
carping spirit, are filled with false assumptions, peti- 
tiones principii, innuendoes and concealed negatives. 
Warn a man; do. Warn him briskly, leaving him no 
rejoinder; laconically. A warning connotes danger, 
proximate or contingent. It is useless to say Wolf 
to a stranger in the Tube. He would only reply: 
‘Excuse me, sir, my name is Lambb.’ But when the 
voltage is known and protection is nugatory, express 
your thoughts succinctly. No matter in what land 
of Europe, you have seen the notice, pictorial, re- 
sembling the design of the jolly roger, affixed to posts 
supporting live wire. There is the human spirit : alike 
expressed in the will, fulfilled, to have the tramcar 
hurtle through the province, threading hamlets like 
pearls upon a worthy chain, as far from the waterfall 
as it desires; and in the sober stare of death: Do not 
meddle, brother. 

But 7rvespassers will be Prosecuted,; a decayed relic 
of that noble fruit of the mind, the expedient rules 
drawn up by the piratical farmers old Norwegians 
were, to the end that fighting and plunder might con- 
tinue their honourable course, and life be yet pro- 
longed for the service of God and men. It is too late 
~—but even now some paraphrase like Strangers will 
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be Hunted or Pursued would convey to the incipient 
intruder a distinct image of possible consequences; 
as would Mastiffs, Bloodhounds or mere Dogs. 


Wyatt, a farmer but no pirate, gave, in his moor- 
land dialect, directions for a journey somewhat off the 
course of the young Exe: Follow the wheel-tracks to 
the peat-cutting; then you'll see the bog to the left, 
sloping; keep down till you come to a post with a 
notice Please Shut the Gate (and there’s never been 
no gate there that I can remember); and so on, track- 
less and sure. Shift the scene to a forest in a greater 
land, and the advice would run: Continue until you 
see a notice 7vespassers will be Prosecuted, and then 
go where you like, for all is of the first class; and 
break your neck according to opportunity. 


Please Shut the Gate is not an uninteresting inscrip- 
tion, whether there is a gate or not; and it adds to the 
activities of those who pass that way. A pretty variant 
could be seen in the lane leading from Batheaston to 
Colerne: Everybody shuts the gate but you. There 
is vitality in Shut the Gate; if there were a thousand ~ 
—— instead of ten it might be one of 

em. 


No doubt Ancient Lights still shine in appropriate 
places, and the manifestation of their brightness has 
its use; but no one would be sadder if A and B be- 
came confused; if Tvespassers etcetera looked from a 
height of sixty feet upon a scene of demolition; and 
Ancient Lights would be no less cautionary, minatory, 
vindictive, malevolent standing in a pool of water 
on some uncharted foothills, or stuck’ in the snows of 
Cairntoul. The foxes and badgers would keep still 
to the traditional routes. 


Oh, but you say. Yes, I know. And, when the 
small boys are found in proximity to the birds’ nests 
by the huge game-keeper, who is also their cousin, 
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have you heard what it is the big man does? He 
chucks his knife from a legal distance at the feet of 
the boys, commanding them to cut the relevant but- 
tons from their clothes ‘so that the mothers may 
know that their sons have been where they should not 
have been.’ Observe how the action is accurately de- 
duced from reason and law. 

There stands the prohibition in the mist; and with 
patience we may penetrate the mist in the mind which 
placed it there. If the stranger (and strangers are 
not wanted; and the less the stranger they are) com- 
mit an imaginary offence, he might commit a real one. 
You have never shot the wrong stag, nor the right 
one, nor been within mountain ranges of desiring to 
do so. But you have committed trespass, if it is pos- 
sible to commit: the hypothetical. A little offence, 
according to your capacity, against good manners has 
been provided for you, and you have fallen into the 
trap. You have never from behind cut the throat of 
an exhausted park creature while dogs engaged it at 
the danger-point; nor coveted the filthy right to kill 
in that way. If not, keep your opinions to yourself; 
and, when the advice is given, Keep to the Footpath; 
By Order. 

The following incident, if worth narration, requires 
some historical introduction, however slight. Peter- 
house in 1644 expelled Crashaw; but it did and has 
done better actions than that. Meantime, for tourists 
it is an attractive place; unfolding, as Cambridge col- 
leges do, that which is more charming as the visitor 
penetrates; for one example, the bridge at John’s, 
Peterhouse’s cul-de-sac is a garden; and in the garden 
were deer. Their names are Tonsi, Ponsi, and Fru. 
We (later called the trespassers) used to visit this 
garden. On the way we provided our pockets with 
little apples, probably Bath Beauties, with which to 
teed the deer, while we talked to the creatures, using 
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Trespassers will be Prosecuted 


an appropriate vocabulary. To us it was idyllic, to 
the deer of some profit; this use wag made of vener- 
able hospitality. 

Flash, what a horrible truth to be revealed so un- 
expectedly ; we were trespassing. The two who knew 
it became hot and cold, as the metaphor has it, @ tour 
deréle. The dear third has brought from better times 
and further places a manner almost now her own, re- 
served for visits to Royal and Academical parks and 
gardens, of benevolent interest in what has been pro- 
vided by those who know best what to provide. So, 
while the two quakers wished for a door or crater to 
deliver them, the unconscious trespasser leisurely in- 
spected the elms fourteen feet high with leaves four- 
teen inches long, the petunias, the yellow calceolarias. 

What a man, the trespassee. All our real know- 
ledge of him is in the form of hopes for his health 
and long happiness. For that time, at least, he was 
less a man than an interpreter. The instant he made 
his discovery, some governing or administrative body 
delegated to him the whole of its powers of conser- 
vancy and indignation. He presented at first an 
aspect of exasperated indecision, mixed with the pur- 
pose of complete, summary and continued vindica- 
tion; at once he executed several steps only to be 
seen ordinarily at the time of the kermesse, but for 
the present none of those of the Highland reel. He 
pointed to the cardinal points of the compass, follow- 
ing the direction of the sun; and then reversed the 
gesture. Next with his features to one quarter of the 
universe and his four principal limbs controlling the 
remainder, he varied the series of movements in a 
manner which it would be categorical to describe, but 
which it was exquisite to behold, as torture was once 
said to be exquisite. He was evidently screaming 
upon notes above the audible register. It is rude to 
compare a European with a dervish; and it would be 
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unfeeling to deny that he was expressing emotion; 
but which, rather than the rest? 

O corybant! He knew that garden to its very sub- 
stance, as well as all the particulars of its mainten- 
ance; how many separate keys the lock obeyed; and 
so much beside, as the eloquence of his gyrations de- 
clared. Those people are in the wrong place; and 
he summoned justice and retribution, common and 
ideal, to correct the corrigible. 

Just as we supposed that he was at the end of his 
gesticulation and that he must either repeat himself 
or desist, it became evident that he remembered, or 
had not forgotten, the vertical gestures ; for he showed 
the cloudless sky the ten points of his fingers and 
thumbs and the bluntness of his clenched hands alter- 
nately. He seemed to be, as it were, about to call 
upon Rhadamanthus; when the party left the inclo- 
sure, and Tonsi, Ponsi, and Fru, gazing as though for 
representation on page eighteen of The Times. 

Did you ever take a really deep breath; or wish to 
meet no countenance but those of paving stones? 
Peace by comparison seemed to radiate across the way 
from the outer walls of Pembroke; and, looking up 
reverently at the barred window from which he de- 
scended hazardously into a barrel of water placed to 
receive him, we thought of the poet who lived and was 
persecuted before the age of the cinema. 

But who is fully regenerate; who is cultivated to 
the polish which is extreme, truly docile to the con- 
ventions? Plausible authors say that our happiest 
are not always our proudest moments. In our shame 
we experienced a quiver of joy. 

When the party of trespassers returned to their 
sitting-room at the Bull there was a gentleman looking 
critically over the books lying on the table. His in- 
difference at the approach of other occupants of the 
hotel showed with what error he was infected; and 
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part of his gesture of indifference was to indicate 
which was the chair of his choice. What would the 
reader have done? Have entered, perhaps, con brio; 
shutting (or opening) the window with an illustrative 
bang? 

In a story the new character would have been recog- 
nised as the Peterhouse choreograph. As an his- 
torical fact his beard was rather white than grey, and 
he looked like a poet laureate. It seemed to minds 
vividly impressed that here was no more than an in- 
stance of those rhythms in sentient life which are not 
so easily explained. A certain notice was pinned later 
to the door; but that it was T7vespassers will be Prose- 
cuted; By Order no one would believe. 


Joun Gray. 





THE ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
MR. A. J. COOK 


N° one, I think, has ever ventured to compare Mr. 
A. J. Cook with William Cobbett. If we are to 
judge by the daily press,, Mr. Cook is not a popular 
man among the ruling classes, among the middle 
classes, nor even among the working classes. Not 
the ignorance of journalists, but the policy of news- 
paper owners—a remarkably small class, and daily 
growing smaller'—is responsible for the abuse heaped 
upon Mr. Cook. If he has not been compared with 
William Cobbett, it is not because Cobbett is less 
well-known than he ought to be, but also that his 
views would be as unpopular to-day as are those of 
Mr. Cook. Cobbett has not yet been dead long 
enough for his views to be regarded dispassionately 
by the majority, and a century hence Mr. Cook will 
still have his critics. But his critics will not then be 
malicious. He will still be branded as an ‘ agitator,’ 
but common sense will show that British miners and 
not Russian Bolsheviks were his paymasters.? 

The Rural Rides show Cobbett to have been a keen 
observer, not only of nature—for he was a born farmer 
—but of that continually changing thing which we call 
the social organism. Observation of the present led 
him to study the past: from the effect he traced the 
cause, and to this we owe his History of the Pro- 
testant Reformation, which showed that upheaval to 


1 The Daily News (an amalgamation, pre-war, of The Daily 
News and Morning Leader) and The Westminster Gazette joined 
forces on February 2nd last. 


* Mr. Cook is Secretary of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain, 
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The Economic Philosophy of Mr. A. J. Cook 


have been in this country an economic rather than a 
religious movement. But peering from the present 
into the past led Cobbett to turn round and gaze into 
the future. A new civilisation was springing up. It 
was based on new methods of production, and it had 
as its watchword: ‘England, the workshop of the 
world.’ What a vision! England one vast work- 
shop, unceasingly producing, and the world one vast 
market, clamouring for British goods and pouring 
into her, in exchange, food, raw material, and gold. 

Cobbett had no sympathy with this get-rich-quick 
philosophy. He saw the effects of it, the neglect of 
agriculture and consequent reliance on foreign sources 
of food supply, the migration from country to town, 
with its effect on general physical well-being, the 
springing up of gigantic ‘ wens,’ as he called the ugly 
centres of industrialism built round the coal-fields, 
and the rapidly increasing class dependent solely on 
its labour power for the means of life. Wealth was 
flowing in for the few. Its effect was disease, poverty 
and toil for the many. The new industrialism brought 
its own social and economic philosophy. Laissez- 
faire, competition, freedom of contract, were its key- 
notes. Pushed to its logical conclusion, it led to child 
and woman labour in factories and mines, to a com- 
petition between landless workers which forced wages 
below a subsistence level, to an utter disregard of the 
principle of individual responsibility. 

Cobbett did not live to see the progress which 
Capitalism was to make, but he did realise its essential 
selfishness, its sacrifice of the future for present gain, 
its inability to profit by the lessons of history, and its 
lack of patriotism. But his mantle has fallen upon 
the shoulders of Mr. A. J. Cook, whose language, 
however, is more restrained than that of bluff William 
Cobbett. Cook is a man with a mission. If Cobbett 
was of yeoman stock, Cook can claim with equal credit 
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to have earned his living at the coal-face, to know the 
life of the class whose cause he champions. 


His quarrel is not with the politicians, as such. He 
has no use for ‘ politics,’ although he believes in poli- 
tics, properly understood as the science of govern- 
ment. Where there is no real economic freedom, 
there can be no real democracy. Parliament is prim- 
arily representative of the rich, and the Cabinet is 
the executive committee of the capitalist class. 


Mr. Cook sees, not only this country, but the whole 
world, plunging into bankruptcy. Land and capital 
in their turn have held the community to ransom, and 
now credit is the great idol before which all must fall 
down and worship. Trusts are rapidly growing up, 
and all industries are being vastly over-capitalised, 
and that by money which exists only as book-entries, 
but upon which interest, created by labour, must be 
paid. The whole world has become industrialised. 
The Continental countries, the Colonies, America, 
and even the countries of the Far East have de- 
veloped their own productive industries. You cannot 
for ever sell to a country both goods and the 
machinery to produce those goods. The demand for 
cotton goods in India must decrease in proportion 
to the quantity of cotton spinning machinery exported 
to that country. It follows, therefore, that Free 
Trade and‘ Tariff Reform are obsolete political shib- 
boleths, 


Science and invention have solved the problems of 
production. The wealth of the world is enormous, 
yet the gulf between the small class of wealth-getters 
and the large class of wealth-producers is deeper than 
ever. Add to this the enormous interest which has to 
be earned on watered capital, sums so large that they 
cannot be spent even on luxuries, but demand re- 
investment, and it follows that Capitalism must break 
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down or, as Mr. Cook puts it, world bankruptcy must 
result. 

Bankruptcy must lead to re-organisation, and there 
are British Socialist schools of thought which hail this 
as an opportunity for establishing the Socialist Com- 
monwealth. But Mr. Cook has no such faith in 
economic evolution. Socialism is not the inevitable 
outcome of the downfall of Capitalism. Capitalism 
may reorganise itself scientifically, recognising the 
workers, not as at present as part of the raw material 
of production, to be consumed, but as an essential 
part of the machinery, to be conserved. The workers 
will be carefully reared, housed and educated. The 
cleavage between the classes will become quite defi- 
nite. In short, we shall have attained the Servile 
State, not only nationally, perhaps, but inter- 
nationally. 

A tragic outlook, but a logical one. For Mr. Cook, 
like Cobbett, believes firmly in individual freedom. 
This can only be attained by scientific organisation of 
social relationships. Mediaevalism accomplished this 
on restricted lines, as Cobbett recognised, and Mr. 
Cook recognises that this can be done again on 
national and on international lines. But it can only 
be done by the will of the workers. Toryism may tell 
them that equitable distribution is an impossibility, 
and that economic justice is an unattainable ideal : 
Liberalism may hold out the glittering bait of the 
possibility (not the probability) of the individual work- 
man himself becoming a capitalist: but hard facts 
must incline the worker to Mr. Cook’s view. 

Mr. Cook expresses an uneasiness about political 
and economic development which is present in the 
minds of many. This is a healthy sign. To see the 
problem is the first step in making an attempt to 
solve it. Still, Mr. Cook regards with suspicion the 
advances towards Labour made by Sir Alfred Mond 
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and his fellow capitalists. He suspects, not unreason- 
ably, that the first steps are being taken towards the 
rationalisation of Capitalism by negotiation with the 
workers. He foresees the creation of privileged 
unions, a small section of the proletariat paid to keep 
the remainder in subjection. A staggering possibility, 
already foretold in fiction,* and one which would com- 
mend itself to the rentier class. 

So Mr. Cook stands up, a lone figure even in his 
own party, a patriotic internationalist, intensely loyal 
to his own class, and expressing their aspirations in 
language vigorous and challenging. Devoid of 
oratorical tricks, his speeches carry conviction by the 
depth of their sincerity. In so far as he has awakened 
our conscience to those social evils which Catholics 
trace back to the Reformation, Mr. Cook deserves 
our gratitude. In his unending fight for a cause he 
believes to be just, and for a class he believes to be 
deserving, he merits, if not our admiration, at least 
our tolerance. 


C. P. Le Houray. 


* The Iron Heel. By Jack London. 





NON NISI TE, DOMINE* 


I 


God of all kindness! from the abyss of nought 
To this fair world of land and sea 
With billow crowned and waving tree, 

By Thee in love eternal was I brought,— 
Was brought by Thee ;—none else but Thee. 


II. 


And now within this slowly dying heart 
My childhood’s dreams steal back to me, 
As when I sought to pierce and see, 

Behind the veils of sight, if but in part, 
One glimpse of Thee;—none else but Thee. 


III. 


These parchments with their finely fretted lines 
My failing eyes no more may see, 
How tranquil was the ecstasy 

They brought, like coolest draught to one who pines 
Athirst for Thee ;—none else but Thee. 


IV 


Then when the golden morn of youth had passed 
To manhood’s day; and bold and free 
I read the world’s philosophy, 

Its first clear-sounding message as its last 
But spoke of Thee;—none else but Thee. 


V 


And then how yearned my soul the glad good tidings 
Unto the world’s deep misery 
To forth-tell, that humanity 

Might spurn at last its low and selfish guidings 
And yield to Thee :—none else but Thee. 


* Reply of St. Thomas Aquinas to Our Blessed Lord. 
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MI. 


I wrote for men; and intercourse with men 
With aims so low and destiny 
Of angel, made the mystery 

Of life darker and darker still ;—and then 
I groped for Thee :—none else but Thee. 


VII. 


Thee had I clasped and held with childhood’s love, 
And handled all too fearlessly 
With youth’s impetuosity 
Till the world’s noon-day seemed from heaven 
above 
To banish Thee ;—none else but Thee. 


VIII. 


Yet wrote I on in never waning trust 
With faith that brought the tears from me 
With hope that drained the life from me; 


And taught man he is but a grain of dust 
Yet made for Thee;—none else but Thee. 


IX. 


How ill I taught, the blessed vision now 
Vouchsafed brings home so piercingly ! 
All is but chaff I wrote; and, see, 

In ignorance and pride most headstrong how 
I mis-spoke Thee ;—none else but Thee. 


X. 


What hear I, Lord? Canst Thou so soon forget 
My wilful past and summon me 
To ask reward! Then shall it be, 

God of my youth and when my sun is set! 
None else but Thee ;—none else but. Thee. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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THROUGH A GLASS, DARKLY 


eve Marie Bernard est morte: quelles souf- 
frances depuis vingt ans!’ ‘Sister Mary 
Bernard is dead : how she must have suffered all these 
twenty years.’ Nearly fifty years have come and 
gone since the day in Easter week when these words 
fell on my ears from the holy and revered priest, the 
friend and guardian of my childhood. He had known 
and loved the little peasant-girl of the Pyrenees and 
had often spoken about her to the child, still unfami- 
liar with death, who listened to his words. To the 
latter the name of Sr. Marie Bernard had hitherto 
talled up only wonder and admiration. She had 
seen more than once the Mother of fair Love, the 
Cause of our Joy! Had not the Beloved Mother 
promised, too, to make her happy in the kingdom of 
her Son? 

But there was no mistaking the accents of compas- 
sion in the mouth of the good priest. He knew so 
well what poor Bernadette had had to endure for those 
twenty-one years she still dwelt in this vale of tears, 
after having beheld, fleetingly no doubt, perhaps 
‘through a glass, darkly,’ the Vision of incomparable 
Loveliness. 

The shy, retiring child had had to. submit to the 
harsh interrogatories of officialdom, to be followed by 
the scarcely less intolerable and more persistent, cross- 
questionings of numberless enquirers, doubtless well- 
meaning, often tactless, sometimes even baldly 
curious. In a later period her Superiors sought to 
shield her as much as might be from the inquisitive, 
but their efforts seemed fruitless in face of the ever- 
rising tide of travellers who, actuated no doubt by 
piety and devotion, endeavoured to hear from Blessed 
Bernadette’s own lips some description of her 
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Heavenly Visitant. Little wonder that Bernadette 
shrank from the foolish, vapid questions with which 
she was often assailed. How could she, a poor 
peasant girl, expound to the self-satisfied intellectual 
or the denizen from high places, the Vision of perfect 
human loveliness? It were easier to portray to the 
untravelled Laplander, incapable of visualising aught 
but his native snows, the sunny orange groves of 
Seville, or the stately gardens of the Alhambra. 

Endowed with a more than ordinary share of the 
common sense so conspicuous in the French peasant, 
Bernadette had often the greatest difficulty in restrain- 
ing her indignation at the futile, often senseless re- 
marks, addressed to her. Little wonder that when at 
after-dinner recreation there came the almost invari- 
able call ‘Soeur Marie Bernard au parloir’; ‘ Sister 
Mary Bernard is wanted in the parlour,’ poor Berna- 
dette would exclaim, ‘The Ass is sent for to go 
through her paces’; and sadly enough, if quite re- 
a: she would face the ordeal which she knew 
was before her. 

Declared Blessed by Holy Church, and soon, we 
hope, to be raised to her altars, Bernadette Soubirous, 
in religion Sister Mary Bernard, passed indeed 
through much tribulation ere she was again admitted, 
but on this occasion, it is permitted to think, for all 
time, to the benignant gaze of her Heavenly Mother, 
the Virgin surpassingly Sweet. Three score and 
ten years have gone by since the year of the appart- 
tions, and next year will complete the half-century 
since Blessed Bernadette was called to her reward on 
the Wednesday in Easter week. The recollection 
of the awakening to her life of sorrow lingers on as 
fresh now as if it were only yesterday. What we see, 
indeed, of the life of God’s chosen ones, is often 
‘through a glass, darkly.’ 

Francis MONTGOMERY. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LATE ROBERT KEABLE. 


To THE EpITorR oF ‘ BLACKFRIARS.’ 


Sir,—I wonder whether you will allow me to add a little 
to your two most sympathetic articles on my friend Robert 
Keable? He and I were very intimate friends for two years 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge, and I knew a great deal, 
of course, about his doubts and difficulties. 

I very, clearly remember an occasion when he told me with 
great conviction that he felt sure he would have to become a 
Catholic eventually, and that would mean for him, inevitably, 
the religious life. His idea at that time was to apply for 
admission to the Redemptorist Order. 

But another side of him suddenly flashed out in anger at 
such a notion, and he turned to me fiercely and said that, 
after all, it was impossible to imagine a more useful life 
than that of an Anglican Vicar in a country parish. 

He was full of such contradictions. While at Cambridge 
I should think he must have attended, often in company with 
me, practically every kind of religious service provided in the 
town, including the little Catholic Apostolic Church! And 
his moods would vary from blank agnosticism on one day to, 
let us say, ‘ Plymouth Brethrenism’ on the next. 

I remember, too, that he made the acquaintance of a poor 
half-witted fellow who dressed in some curious black garb 
and preached in the streets, proclaiming himself the forerunner 
of our Lord’s second coming. Keable invited this man to 
lunch at his rooms, and invited me to meet him, but (to my 
intense relief!) he failed to put in an appearance. 

When I last met him, during his year at Dunstable, he was 
more confident than; ever it was either Catholicism or nothing, 
but he himself seemed to have hardened into an invincible 
agnosticism. And yet it was largely owing to his influence 
that I, brought up in a most bigoted anti-Catholic atmosphere, 
became a Catholic, not long after coming down from 
Cambridge. 

Yours faithfully, 


ARCHIBALD W. Coucu. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


STUDIES IN THE PsYCHOLOGY OF THE Mystics. By Joseph 
Maréchal, S.J. Translated by Algar Thorold. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne; 10/6.) 


We have heard a great deal about mystics and mysticism in 
recent years, so much in fact that there is evidence in some 
quarters that the subject has grown stale, if not distasteful, 
Doubtless some of the prophets are to blame for this, in the 
exaggerated claims which they have advanced and in their 
literary and aesthetic, rather than religious appreciations. But 
the book before us is not the work of a litterateur or an 
aesthete, but a profound study of the matter by a trained psy- 
chologist. Indeed, we venture the opinion that few but psy- 
chologists will be able fully to understand this volume and its 
argument. For it is eminently philosophical, and the reader 
will need all his attention and no little philosophic appetite if 
he would master its contents. Those things being pre-sup- 
posed, he will find a very substantial feast here spread before 
him, nor will his enjoyment of these meats be interrupted by 
any difficulty in their presentation, for the translator has per- 
formed his arduous task with eminent success. 

Father Maréchal addresses himself chiefly to the problem of 
value and to the discriminating between the mystical exper 
ence of the Christian saint and the alleged parallel phenomena 
of various pathological states. It is a difficult task, not ren 
dered more easy by the fact that it is impossible to observe 
and experiment in the data of mysticism. In the last resort 
we are forced to judge by results and to determine the value 
of the experience in its effects on the life. Not a very secure 
or cogent argument, but the best we can hope for. 

For that is the weakness of mysticism, that it is of its 
nature intangible and elusive. It is an experience, a highly 
individual and personal experience. We do not disparage 
books on mysticism—and of course not the book before us— 
but after all the only documents of any value in the matter are 
the testimonies of the mystics themselves. And those, 4s 
Father Maréchal notes, are generally inadequate and difficult 
of interpretation. It is inevitable, of course, that we should 
endeavour to use the data provided by the mystics and to con 
struct our theory upon them; but they do not take well to 
the process, and the mystics escape from and transcend out 
system. So it will always be. 
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Book Reviews 


And then there is the question of objective value. We may 
very fairly say to the mystic, ‘ Yes, this is very interesting and 
yaluable as an account of your personal experience; it is most 
important autobiography ; but what about its objective truth? ’ 
The mystic is the sole witness to his intimate personal experi- 
ence and our only guarantee for the facts of the case. We 
may take his word for it because he is a credible witness, and 
because his testimony is supported by the quality of his life. 
That is all we can do. 

So mysticism is a frail thing, open to various assault. Ex- 
perience shows that it demands always the solid ground of the 
Catholic faith, that it is never safe unless it keeps its roots 
in that, and that it is never justified in claiming an independent 
authority. We do it good service when we subject it to the 
governance of a sound theology; and when we claim least for 
it then do we serve it best. J.M. 


lr 1s THE Mass THAT Matters. By the Right Reverend 
Alexander Macdonald, D.D., LL.D. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner, pp. 101; 4/6 net.) 

We should hesitate to criticise the book of an Archbishop. 
But as the book of His Grace Archbishop Macdonald has been 
sent for review, it is clear that the writer of the book wishes us 
to lay aside our hesitation. 

Our criticism shall be very brief because our distress of mind 
is very acute. Archbishop Macdonald’s theory, peculiar to him- 
self and disowned by Pére de la Taille, is that 

The Supper, the Cross and the Mass constitute one 
complete liturgical action, one sacrifice for sin, begun 
liturgically in the Supper, consummated in blood on the 
Cross,—continued and completed liturgically in the 
Mass. (p. 3.) 

We are bewildered to know how the Sacrifice consummated 
on the Cross is completed in the Mass! 

Whose Mass?—What Mass? Was it completed by the first 
Mass? Or is it still incomplete? 

But our’ chief bewilderment arises from the following— 

There was no public worship of God on Calvary; no ap- 
plication of the atonement save to one individual, so far 
as we know; no thanksgiving for the sovereign favour of 
redemption; no interpretation of fresh favours. (p. 13.) 

To us this seems nothing short of an ‘ evacuatio Crucis.” 
Did we not know the author to be so devout a Catholic, we 
should consider it technically ‘ scandalosum.’ V. McN 
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Minucivs FELIx AND HIS PLACE AMONG THE EARLY FATuers 
OF THE Latin CuurcH. By the Rev. H. J. Baylis, M.A, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K., 1928; pp. 376; 15/-.) 

This little apologetic treatise has always been regarded as 
one of the gems of early Christian literature. The marvel is 
that the author should always have evaded identification and 
should have—so far as is known—produced no other work un- 
less we except a treatise on Fate which St. Jerome thinks 
hardly worthy of the author of the Octavius (Vir. Ill. Wiii). 
The work is cast in dialogue form and is intended to show 
the hollowness of paganism and the real solidity of the Chris. 
tian faith. Though the scene is placed at Rome—or rather on 
a holiday excursion from Rome as the law-courts are closed— 
the three actors are in fact Africans from Cirta, the modem 
Constantine in Numidia, and the place where the seeds of the 
Donatist schism were first sown. 

The staging of the dialogue is exquisitely managed. Three 
friends, a pagan named Caecilius and two Christians, Octavius 
and Minucius himself, have gone into the country for the day. 
On passing a heathen shrine, the pagan salutes the idol and 
overhears Octavius making a disparaging remark. On reach- 
ing the shore they find some boys playing ‘ ducks and drakes,’ 
The game is beautifully described: ‘ pueros videmus certatim 
gestientes, testarum in mare jactationibus ludere. Is lusus 
est: testam teretem jactatione fluctuum laevigatam, legere de 
littore : eam testam plano situ digitis comprehensam, inclinem 
ipsum atque humilem quantum potest, super undas inrotare; 
ut illud jaculum, vel dorsum maris raderet, enataret, dum leni 
impetu labitur ; vel summis fluctibus tunsis emicaret, emergeret, 
dum assiduo saltu sublevatur. Is se in pueris victorem ferebat 
cujus testa et procurreret longius et frequentius exiliret.’ 

After watching the game for a space, the three seat them- 
selves, and the pagan then betrays the fact that he has felt 
deeply hurt by the remarks made when he saluted the idol. 
He undertakes to defend paganism if Octavius will uphold 
Christianity; Minucius Felix sits between them as_ judge. 
Caecilius maintains that the world is made up of atoms, that 
one has to be loyal to the beliefs of one’s ancestors, and that 
the heathen deities have made Rome what she is. He betrays 
a hatred of Christianity as well as a contempt for it which 
we can well believe must have been the natural attitude of the 
cultivated pagan of those days. We can see his portrait in 
Maximus of Madaura who wrote to St. Augustine to defend 
the heathen teachings of his day (Ep. xvi). Christians seemed 
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lacking in patriotism and hopelessly eredulous, and Caecilius 
repeats all the well-worn lies about the enormities they prac- 
tised; and we feel that he and his like believed them. 

Yet even as he stated them he seemed to waver, as Octavius 
noted when he began his reply. This reply was not a complete 
‘apologetic’; nor was it meant to be. It was intended to 
meet the pagan thesis on its own ground, It is an appeal to 
nature, and to human nature in particular, as a proof of the 
existence of One True God who governs all by His unfailing 
Providence. When Octavius has finished, silence falls upon 
them till Caecilius bursts out: ‘I await no decision; we have 
both conquered, nor is it unbecoming for me to claim the vic- 
tory. For just as he has conquered me sa have I triumphed 
over error.” ‘And so,’ concludes Felix, ‘we turned home- 
wards full of joy and happiness: Caecilius because he now 
believed, Octavius because he had won, and I because Caeci- 
lius had become a believer and because Octavius had won." 

Mr. Baylis has unfortunately not printed the text of the 
Octavius but he has given ug a most minute and painstaking 
study of it and its relationship to the Apologeticus of Tertul- 
lian and Origen’s Contra Celsum. He will be rewarded if his 
enthusiastic pages lead people even at this eleventh hour to 
read once more this little gem of African apologetic literature. 


H.P. 


LEGISLATION ON THE SACRAMENTS IN THE NEW CODE OF CANON 
Law. By the Very Rev, H. A. Ayrinhac. Part 1, Vol, 
I, pp. xxv, 416. (Longmans Green and Co., Ltd. ; 
12/6 net.) 


This newly-published work is handy, complete and practical. 
It deals with all the Sacraments (except Matrimony) and the 
Sacramentals in the light of recent ecclesiastical legislation. 
It is as exhaustive a study as one can desire to see of the 
matters in question and the author treats them with much clear- 
ness and lucidity. He sets himself four principal objectives : 
(1) to give in a handy form the principal alterations which have 
taken place through the ages in Church discipline in regard to 
the Sacraments; (2) to show how these and the Sacramentals 
are affected by the New Code; (3) to throw light on doubtful 
points in the New Codex; and (4) to demonstrate its practical 
applications. The volume develops admirably each of these 
points. The author has probed to their depths the best ecclesi- 
astical authorities of antiquity, and he has familiarised himself 
with the best theologians and Canonists of the day, notably 
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those who have written since the promulgation of the New 
Code such as Blat, Cappello, Vermeersch, Primmer, Bargil- 
liat, Ferreres, Fanfani, etc. He deals with the practical appli- 
cation of the canonical regulations with careful and delicate 
precision. Among many others we cannot help noting the 
able way in which he deals with! the following points: (a) The 
time and place of Baptism according to actual discipline, 44-7; 
(b) the exceptions to the Eucharistic fast in regard to the cele- 
bration of Mass, 80-3; (c) present legislation on the places 
where Mass may be celebrated, Nos. 110-12; (d) the dispensa- 
tion from the Eucharistic fast for the sick who are confined to 
bed for more than a month without likelihood of speedy re- 
covery, Nos. 148-50; (e) the freedom to administer Holy Com- 
munion to the faithful in parochial and conventual churches at 
the midnight Mass on Christmas Day, No. 160. We are glad 
to note here that the author says unhesitatingly that it is 
lawful to give Holy Communion at this Mass by virtue of the 
ordinary Common Law. This indeed is the opinion of noted 
canonists such as Ferreres (Comp. Theol. Moral. pt. 2, No. 
394); Vermeersch (Epitome Juris Can. pt. 2, Nos. 97 and 111). 
In the reviewer’s own opinion there can be no reasonable doubt 
on this point since the definitive pronouncement of the Holy 
See in response to the dubium proposed by Mgr. Santiago 
Sancho, Bishop of Tuguegarao in the Philippines. 
J.1-B. 


Les SaAInts eT BIENHEUREUX DE L’ORDRE DE SAINT-DoMINIQUE, 
Notices ABREGEES. (Paris. Librairie Dominicaine, 222 
rue du faubourg Saint Honoré, VIII. 1927. Octavo, 
96 pages, four illustrations, 4frs. 60c. post free.) 


More care might have been expended on this brochure before 
it was presented to the public. It bristles with small inaccura- 
cies, inconsistencies and even omissions, which, while in a 
large volume they would have been censurable, are unpardon- 
able in a small one. 

For surely it is an omission to make no reference of any 
kind to the sources from which the information in these Lives 
is derived, even if the compiler was not disposed to follow 
Father Taurisano’s excellent example in his Catalogus Hagio- 
graphicus (1918), and to give a bibliography at the end of each 
little Life, Surely it is an omission, as well, in such a work, 
not to give the names and number of all the martyrs, and not 
to distinguish between the first Order, nuns, sisters, and the 
third Order, and between students, novices and lay-brothers—for 
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the Dominicans have had their novice-saints and their martyred 
brothers; and painstaking Padre Taurisano manages to record 
them all in his scholarly brochure, which, if anything, is 
slightly smaller than the one under review. 

As for inaccuracies and inconsistencies, Blessed Villana de 
Bottis (February 28) should not be classed as a widow : she died 
before her husband, and the Ordo styles her, like B. Zedislava, 
matrona, Again, the names of some of the third Order Saints 
and Blessed are set down, quite correctly, as tertiaries; but of 
others, not. Saint Agnes is described as Viérge de l’Ordre 
de St. Dominique ; but why then is this not done for all those 
other Blessed, who belonged, like Saint Agnes, to what was 
formerly called the Second Order? Why Confesseur et 
Pontife in one place, and Evéque et Confesseur in another, 
when in both cases the same rank, that of bishop, is intended 
to be signified? And, to be done with these specimen inex- 
actitudes, lastly, on p. 48, where a number for once is given, 
it is given incorrectly, and quarante-huit should read quarante- 
neuf. 

The pen-pictures themselves, like Taurisano’s, are necessarily 
very short, averaging about half a page a-piece. I do not 
mention this in adverse criticism, for enough can be said in a 
single paragraph, provided that some references are given, so 
as to show the interested reader where to go for more. A 
good point which is made in this little book, is that in the 
case of the Blessed, it is clearly stated if they have been 
solemnly beatified, or if it is a case merely of their cult having 
been formally approved. This is of interest, for whereas with 
regard to the latter, canonisation ordinarily is not likely to 
follow, with regard to those formally beatified, canonisation 
should only be a matter of time even if a very long time. 

R. P. Devas, O.P. 


Lire oF MoTuer Mary Acnes AMHERST, First English 
Superior of the Rosminian Sisters of the Convent, Lough- 
borough. Compiled by a member of the same Commu- 
nity. Foreword by H.E. Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of 
Westminster. (Sidney Lee, Ltd., The Catholic Records 
Press, Exeter; 10/6.) 

A less original personality than some of the remarkable re- 
ligious women whose lives have been published this century, 
Mother Agnes Amherst was a fine and saintly character. 
Elected Central Superior of the English Rosminian Sisters in 
1852, at the age of twenty-eight, she was twice re-elected and 
so remained in office until her death at the age of thirty-six, 
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The early-Victorian English in which the book is written, 
in spite of occasional lapses (especially in over-punctuation) is 
not without a certain tranquil dignity, and befits the period with 
which it deals; but the only explanation that suggests itself of 
the subject matter chosen for the biography is that the book 
may be meant to serve especially as a family chronicle for the 
members of the Rosminian Institute in England. The name 
of the Father who preached the ladies’ retreat and the route 
taken by the procession at any given date in the middle of last 
century cannot interest the general reader, who, on the other 
hand, would like to know more of the distinctive characteris- 
tics of the remarkable Institute to which Mother Agnes be- 
longed. We are given material details of its origin, but are 
told almost nothing of Rosmini’s aim in adding yet another to 
the many already existing religious orders founded for works 
of education and charity. 

Most of the letters in the book might have been omitted, 
dealing as many do with the same subject in writing to dif- 
ferent people. 

The book is illustrated by portraits and photographs. 


A Hicuianp Bisuop, by Alice Lady Lovat (Sands and Co.) 

This is what its front page declares it to be, ‘a character 
sketch’ of Bishop A=neas Chisholm of Aberdeen (1836-1918). 
It is not intended to be a life of that energetic bishop who had 
so large a share within the last century in altering the attitude 
of Scotsmen towards the Catholic Church, but rather a por- 
trait of the man as he was and as he impressed his contem- 
poraries. His genuine width of mind and amazing charity it 
was that secured this truer recognition in Scotland of the 
character of Catholicism. A short introduction by Cardinal 
Bourne to this book prepares us for what follows, the picture 
of a lovable and paradoxical man, staunch to his faith and 
direct in his public references to her exclusive claims, yet never 
bitter or even unkind, a fisherman who told the truth, an 
optimist who was also a wit (wit and optimism are seldom 
allied). Of his wit, we can quote only one of Lady Lovat’s 
many stories. At a dinner party during the war, a neighbour 
passed a long-necked bottle to the Bishop with the remark 
‘German wine.’ ‘Ah,’ was his answer as he filled his glass, 
‘to be, interned.’ 

But though the book is no ‘life’ of Bishop Chisholm, we 
are shown his early pastoral work in the Highlands, his re- 
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founding of Blairs, his fine record in his own diocese, and 
(of his inner life) his attractive devotion to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Lady Lovat has done her work with success. She 
shows us why he was so well loved, till thus seeing him 
through her eyes we love him for ourselves. B.J. 


Jen. By Mrs. Alfred Wingate. (Crosby Lockwood and Son; 
10/6.) 

Those who have read Mrs. Wingate’s former work, A Ser- 
vant of the Mightiest, will be equally charmed by this new 
book bearing the rather curious title of Jen. This is not the 
name of a person but a Chinese word meaning humanity, kind- 
ness, and is said in this work to have been the aim and ruling 
motive of the public life of Kublai Khan, the famous Emperor 
of the Yuan or Mongol dynasty in China, the hero of Mrs. 
Wingate’s latest book. It is a sequel to A Servant of the 
Mightiest, written in the same fascinating style, and it gives 
us many details of the life and character of that truly great 
prince and much about the three Polos who were guests at 
his Court for some years. Though the story of Marco Polo 
is more familiar to the general reader than the life of Zinghis 
Khan, Jen will be found to be a most absorbing volume, and 
its nearly 300 pages could be read through without a pause, 
thanks to the easy flow of narrative, and the interest of the 
stories the authoress has interwoven with her history. 

Opinions might differ about the single-minded devotion of 
Kublai Khan to the virtue of ‘ jen’ in his public and private 
life; and exception might be taken to one or two assertions in 
the book (e.g., the statement about Hugo de Payen on page 
14); but if Mrs. Wingate’s aim was to interest and enlighten 
us on this important phase ofi world history, she has certainly 
succeeded, and makes us hope that she will not stay her hand, 
but give us yet anotiier volume from that inexhaustible mine, 
the annals of China. M.W. 


Fra AncELIco Aus DEM DoMINIKANERORDEN. By P. Innocenz 
M. Strunk, O.P. (Kihlen, M. Gladbach; 4th edition, 
1927; 12.00 Mk.) 

This book is the fourth of the series Monographien sur 
Geschichte der christlichen Kunst, and was first published in 
1915. It is neither intended to be a biographical study of 
Fra Angelico, nor an attempt at a criticism of his paintings, 
nor an investigation into their chronology; neither does the 
author worry himself unduly as to how far some paintings are 
the work of pupils. Rather is it an endeavour to transport us 
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into the Florence of the early 15th century, into the cloisters 
of San Marco, and there to let us stand beside the painter at 
his work. In this way we are made to look upon Fra Angelico 
in his own peaceful surroundings, to watch his daily life as a 
Dominican, and so to be led into a deeper understanding of his 
art, 

After deploring the lack of biographical material, Father 
Strunk proceeds partially to supply the deficiency with a plea- 
sant imaginary account of the painter’s youth. By way of in- 
troduction there is a short account of the Dominican order and 
of the Church at the time. Then follow detailed descriptions 
of the paintings, photographs of which are reproduced. Father 
Strunk, having approached his subject from the point of view 
of an ‘ Ordensbruder,’ is able to give us interesting conjec- 
tures as to the reasons which probably induced Fra Angelico 
to group certain figures the way he did, or to depict a certain 
saint in such a way, and soon. The last chapter is devoted to 
an account of those modern artists who have portrayed Fra 
Angelico in their paintings. Many of these are illustrated and 
are in striking contrast to the calm beauty and deep piety in 
the work of that Dominican, who is called by his countrymen 
* beato.’ 


The book is beautifully produced, and well written, but 
the somewhat frequent quotation of lyrics will probably dis- 
please the unemotional reader. A.A.P. 


Saint Dismas and other Legends in Verse. By A.H. Edited 
by Enid Dinnis. (Harding and More, Ltd., The Ambros- 
den Press; 3/6.) 

The editor’s preface tells the rather curious history of this 
little book, which first appeared a quarter of a century or more 
ago under what Miss Dinnis calls ‘ the egregious and unfor- 
givable title’ of ‘Churchyard Flowers, or Memories of the 
Holy Dead ’—a title for which the author was not responsible. 
The legends are told in simple verse, running with an easy 
accuracy of metre which suggests that the writer might have 
achieved real poetry had she taken a little more trouble and a 
strong resolve to avoid every commonplace phrase. But per- 
haps it is well as it is. It takes at least a potential poet to 
appreciate poetry, and had these ‘Gospel truths and high 
thoughts’ (to quote Father Gallwey, S.J., in his introduction 
to the first edition) been given not only a ‘graceful’ but ex- 
quisite dress, they might have profited fewer readers. The 
book may well rank with one it resembles in style and subject 
matter, ‘The Hidden Servants,’ by Francesca Alexander. It 
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would have been interesting to know the source of the legends, 
and whether and how far each is founded on fact. An excel- 
lent portrait of Father Gallwey, the book’s ‘ original sponsor,’ 
forms its frontispiece. M.B. 


Our InuERITANCE. By Mary Eaton. With a Foreword by 
the Right Rev. Henry Grey-Graham. (Longmans, Green 
and Co., Ltd. ; 4/6.) 

All who are concerned with the education of children and 
young people must be sadly aware of the dangers that wait 
(such is our human frailty) on the giving of religious instruc- 
tion. Unless it is alive from end to end with the Spirit that 
quickeneth, there is danger of its becoming on the one hand, 
rigid, formal and uninspiring, on the other, sickly and senti- 
mental in either case a travesty; of the truth. And the harm 
so wrought in the scandalising of Christ’s little ones who shall 
estimate ? 

In the book under review Madame Eaton ‘whose other 
works ’ (to quote from the Foreword) ‘are a pledge of her 
competency in this sphere’ handles this delicate and difficult 
subject in a way that will commend itself to Catholic teachers. 

Here we have, ‘ not a book of Apologetics’ (to quote again 
from the episcopal Foreword) ‘ but instruction, exposition and 
explanation’ of Christian doctrine drawn largely from the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas and other approved 
sources, and simply and attractively set out. Moral problems, 
especially those of burning interest at the present day, includ- 
ing strikes, suicide, secrets, marriage, are carefully and lucidly 
dealt with. The treatment of the Divine Attributes, of the 
Sacraments, of Grace, Prayer, Obedience, is particularly clear 
and practical. The section on the Liturgy of the Mass is well 
calculated to foster the truly Catholic liturgical spirit. 

A concise summary of the chapter is given at the end of 
each. Definitions throughout are satisfyingly clear. 

Into the service of the truth she teaches, the author has been 
at pains to press beauty in all its forms. To elucidate her text 
she has drawn lavishly upon a rich treasury of new things and 
old. Quotations from a wide range of literature, sacred and 
profane, apt illustrations from natural history and everyday 
life abound. T.L. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE AND OTHER Poems. By Anthony 
Crossley. (Christophers; 5/-.) 

Undeniably the story of Aucassin and Nicolette makes a 

pleasant subject for a long poetic exercise, and Mr. Crossley 
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has succeeded in the task he set himself. Since in his Intro- 
duction he pretends to no more than an adaptation of the first 
half of the old story, we do not expect to catch the tone of the 
original from his verses. Judged on their own merits, they 
are found to run smoothly and maintain a dignified level: 
judged by the original, they recall thd romantic interpretation 
of the Middle Ages. 

Why does Mr. Crossley make mention, in his Introduction, 
of the original Provengal? Only one manuscript survives, and 
that is undoubtedly written in a North of France dialect for 
a North of France audience. The writer may have known 
Provence, though even his knowledge of its geography is 
vague. 

Good work and good workmanship are to be found in the 
remaining poems. B.G. 


THe Wuite Harvest. A Symposium on Methods of Convert 
Making. Edited by Rev. J. O’Brien. (Longmans, 1927; 
8vo., pp. xi, 358; 12/6.) 

This is an inspiring volume. ‘ Convert-making is a science; 
therefore, it must be taught’; sixty per cent. of the peoples 
of America belong to no church, therefore they must be sought 
out and Catholic truth presented to them; ‘ the Church must 
seek the convert; for, ordinarily the convert does not seek the 
Church’; ‘I heartily invite them to come, at least once, to our 
services,’ writes one priest. Methods must of course differ, 
but we should be foolish if we declined to consider some of the 
methods here advocated merely because they were American. 
One fact the American clergy have certainly grasped : the laity 
are the people to win the converts. Yet ‘ the average Catholic 
layman rarely goes out of his way to assist in guiding a soul 
groping without in the darkness,’ or, as another puts it, ‘ The 
central security of Catholicism impels the Catholic of limited 
educational and personal resources to retire into a retreat of 
misunderstanding of the non-Catholic mind. Here he can 
grow intellectually blind and dumb, and wrap his mind in a 
vesture of prejudice equally as disastrous as the unconscious 
bigotry of the non-Catholic mind.’ Great efforts have been 
made here in England, as all know, to meet this difficulty, 
but while all unite in expressing admiration for the workers, 
comparatively few join them. It may be that America can 
give us a hint here. For she has called to the task the Knights 
of Columbus and has also formed the Unity League; she has 
realised, too, that the loyal members of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul can be, and often are, the best of convert- 
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makers. These various bodies form a backing for the workers 
who actually speak in the open; for America has her Catholic 
Evidence Guild, though she calls it The Catholic Truth Guild. 
This is now well established, and we rejoice to see it stated 
that ‘our audiences take as deep an interest in our addresses 
on the Catechism as on any other subject’; for it is the 
Catechism that tells and it is the most elementary catechetical 
teaching that is needed. Why, alas, are American books so 
expensive ? H.P. 


FATHER REGINALD BucKLER, O.P., 1840—1927. A Memoir by 
C. M. Antony. (Sheed and Ward, 4/6.) 

The saintly old Dominican who is the subject of this graceful 
little memoir died less than two years ago. He was so rare 
a character, so exceptional a personality, in his life and out- 
look so individual, that it was only right and just that some 
record should be preserved of his long and remarkable career. 
We are not forgetful of the very great debt of gratitude due 
to Miss Antony, nor are we unappreciative of her little work, 
which must have been a real labour of love, when we hazard 
the view that a larger volume and a more detailed and per- 
sonal account would have been a worthier monument for so 
outstandingly great a man. For Father Reginald was great 
in a way that was quite special to himself. He was serenely 
unaware of his greatness. His was the rare greatness that a 
man achieves in no other way than by not aiming at it. He 
had originality without ever giving that much coveted quality 
a thought. Paradoxically he possessed originality of the 
more enduring kind solely because he never strove after it. 
He wrote forceful prose of a literary directness, an exquisite 
simplicity and crystal clearness, suggestive of the great New- 
man who was his life-long love and in whose writings he was 
steeped. Yet he who wrote so well never aspired after fine 
writing, or brilliance of style, or literature as such. It was 
many years after he had written his Perfection of Man by 
Charity that his superiors discovered he had written a master- 
piece and the suggestion that he should have it published 
stunned and surprised him. 

His quaint transparent candour, his child-like simplicity, his 
unusual innocence and naturalness gave him an originality of 
character seldom met with even in the most fortunate of God’s 
children. His novices were wont to be more amused than dis- 
concerted when solemnly bidden to emulate the children of 
the world—‘ to think of the devotion to duty of engine-drivers 
and the self-sacrifice of actresses.’ Those who sat at his feet 
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well remember how he would go on repeating the same thing 
and at every repetition it was given forth as a new revela- 
tion. He never tired of his own pet sayings. His pregnant 
phrases never became platitudes: they became more shin- 
ing with use. ‘ The great principles,’ no matter how often he 
expounded them, never became mere tags: to Fr. Reginald 
they always remained fresh and full flavoured: they were 
always new flashes of wit or sparkling epigrams. His was a 
guileless soul which never lost its sense of mystical wonder. 
It would be well nigh impossible to describe adequately in 
a book the rare soul of this exceptional priest. Miss Antony 
has been wise in letting Father Reginald as far as possible tell 
his own story by means of his letters and other available docu- 
ments. It is truly a romance of divine love. And one can 
gather from what is written hints here and there of heroisms 
and glories and wonders that are not written—indeed that 
could not be written. O.P. 


Tue CaTHoLic Directory, 1928. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne; 3/6.) 

THE CaTHOLIC WHo’s WuHo AnD YEAR Book, 1928. (Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne; 5/-.) 


In a letter to The Tablet Father W. R. O’Keeffe recently 


reminded us that The Catholic Directory only fails to direct 
when local clergy have forgotten to notify the Editor of neces- 
sary changes, omissions and additions. But even admitting 
deficiencies of this kind, which will always occur wherever 
the human element enters and over which the editors have 
no control, the Directory still remains the most valuable com- 
pilation offered by any publisher to the Catholic public in this 
country. Apart even from its great mass of information, the 
book is worth the price for its excellent map. The book is a 
unique record and symbol of Catholic life and activity in Eng- 
land. The publishers have been generous in offering what 
for most of us is an indispensable book at so low a price. 

The Catholic Who’s Who, a sort of younger sister of the 
Directory, contains miniature biographies (sometimes autobio- 
graphies) of Catholics gathered together with such strangely 
diverse claims to eminence that the book could with reason 
be called ‘The Ark.’ The reviewer of it can own without a 
blush that he has not read it through. It is enlivened this 
year with a Preface by Algernon Cecil, who thinks ‘ that The 
Catholic Who’s Who is a notable proof of the persuasive 
power of the Catholic ‘‘ that’s that.’’’ 
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